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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the results of a survey of New 
Jersey schools districts examining the state of arts education in New 
Jersey schools. Data from the department of education's annual series 
of fall reports of vital educational statistics also was reviewed. 
The information from the survey was combined with the data in the 
fall report to provide a picture or arts education in New Jersey in 
the 1987-88 school year. The survey form was sent to all 
superintendents of schools in the 592 operating school districts and 
to over 900 non-public schools. Respondents were requested to form a 
team to address the questions asked in the survey. These teams 
included the superintendent of schools, supervisor of curriculum, 
district arts coordinator or supervisor, a school business official, 
and a teacher from each of the five art forms (visual arts, dance, 
theater, music, and creative writing). Teams responded as a group to 
questions about values, preferences, and priorities in arts education 
in their districts. Results of the survey were divided into the areas 
of philosophy and goals, curriculum, staffing, instructional methods, 
arts resources, arts schools and special arts programs, facilities 
and equipment, evaluation, and funding. The section on curriculum 
included information on currency of materials, non-western cultures, 
graduation credits, full or partial year programs, arts enrollments, 
and course offerings in arts education. Survey findings report that 
only nine districts or two percent required more than one-year credit 
in the arts for graduation from high school. The number of students 
per instructor was higher in the arts than for other courses. (DK) 
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INTRODUCTION 




he Literacy in the Arts '/ask Force 



was directed by the State Legislature to examine the state of arts 
education in New Jersey sciiools. A sur\'ey of New Jersey school 
districts was conducted from Januar>'-April, 1989. Data from the 
department of education s annual series of fall reports of vital 
educational statistics^ was also reviewed. The information from the 
sur\'ey was combined with the data in the fall report to provide a 
picture of arts education in New Jersey in the 1987-1988 school year. 
The sur\'ey \\'as co-sponsored by the New Jersey Department of 
Education, the New Jersey State Council on the Arts, and the 
Alliance for Arts Education/New Jersey. 

The Survey 



superintendents of schools in the 592 operating school districts in 
New Jersey and io over 900 non-public schools. Respondents were 
requested to form a team to address the questions asked in the 
sur\x7. These teams included representatives of major stakeliolders 
in arts education: Superintendent of Schools, Supervisor of Curricu- 
lum, District Arts Coordinator or Supen'isor, a school business 
official, and a teacher from each of the five art forms (visual arts, 
dance, theatre, music, and creative writing). Teams responded as a 
group to questions about values, preferences and priorities in arts 
education in their districts. It should be noted as a limitation of this 
survey that such responses represent best estimates by team mem- 
bers and are not necessarily a valid representation of the groups 
referred to in the report. 



the 592 New Jersey school districts)^ was considered acceptable for 
analysis and interpretation. Only 32 of the non-public schools in the 
slate responded to the sur\'ey and therefore no valid analysis can be 
made about arts education in New Jersey's non-public schools. 



Arts EduMtion Survey Return Rote New Jersey 1 989 



County 


Rate of Return 


Country 


Rote of Return 


Atlantic 




Middlesex 


76% 


HerKcn 




Monmouth 


77% 


Burlington 


m% 


Moiris 


88% 


Camden 


92% 


Ocean 


8:vr„ 


Ca])c May 




Passaic 


80% 


Cumberland 


m% 


Salem 


100% 


Essex 


74% 


Somei^sel 


79"'n 


(noiK'est(*r 




Sussex 


65% 


Hudson 


77% 


I'nion 


75% 


Hunterdon 




Warren 


92% 


Mereer 


91% 







The sur\'ey form was sent to all 



The response rate of 80% (471 of 



Total 



80% 
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The sun'ey form co\'ered phil- 



GOALS 



E 



osophy and goals, cumailum, staffing, methods, staff training, arts 
resources, arts schools and programs, facilities and equipment, 
evaluation of student art work, and funding of arts education. The 
arts include: visual arts, dance, theatre, music and creative 
writing. These are broad areas which encompass many other art 
forms. For example, in this report, theatre includes film/radio/TV 
and visual arts includes photography, design and architecture. 

Statt Ovtrvitw 



students enrolled in New Jersey schools during the 1987-88 school 
year. 716.086 v/ere enrolled in grades Pre-K to 8 and 346.896 were 
enrolled in grades 9-12. Of the 2,247 public schools in New Jersey, 
1.843 are elementary*; 404 secondary-.^ 



7,335 were administrators. 78,335 were classroom teachers and 
] 1.601 were education support sendees personnel. Of the 78,335 
full-time teachers 34'?n were teaching el em en tan.' and 66% were 
teaching in a specific subject area. There were 1.990 (3.84%) 
teachers witli the specific subject area assignment of music and 
1,923 (3.72%) with the specific subject area assignment in art. Dance 
had 13 (.02"^o); theatre had 132 (.25'^)); and 49 (.09%) teachers had 
the specific subject area assignment of creative writing. 



§ he Getty Report^ identified four 
disciplined -based components for teaching art: 

1. Using artistic forms and media to communicate to others and 
to express oneself. (Art Making). 

2. Tnders landing, interpreting and judging the arts. (Art 
Criticism). 

3. Learning about the arts, artists and cultures. (Art Heritage). 

4. Understanding, valuing and responding to the arts in all 
forms. (Art Aesthetics). 

School district respondents were asked to indicate the proportion of 
their arts programs that are devoted to each of the four major 
strands. On the average 57% of all the time spent in arts pro- 
grams in New Jersey schools is spent on "art making." The 
average responses for the remaining strands were closely bunched at 
around 15% each. 

Privity of Arts Eduoation 



tion in the total subject curriculum in New Jersey schools? How 
important is this discipline in relation t(^ math, science, and physical 
education? Respondents to the sur\'ey were asked their opinion of 



There were a total of 1,092,982 



Of the 97.271 full time educators. 



PHILOSOPHY & 




what priority important stakeholders such as parents, school board 
members and the community members gave to arts education. The 
results are reported in terms of three possible priority level choices 
provided in the survey question: very high, medium and low. The 
following are the overall proportions: 





Very high 


Medium 


Low 


Board nienilx?rs 


32% 


Hl% 


*7% 


School administrators 


42% 


5fi% 


2% 


'Icacliers 


3'1% 


61% 


6% 


F^arents 


28% 


66"q 


7% 


Community menilxjri 


20% 


67% 


14% 



The teachers and administrators responding to the sur\'ey recognize 
the importance of arts education in their school districts with an 
average 38% giving it a *Very high** priority, 59% gi\4ng it a 
"medium'* priority and only an average of 4% giving it a "low" 
priority. The respondents, however, envision that the community's 
(board members, parents and other community members) interest in 
the arts is less than theirs with the three ^'community" groups 
ranked at an average of 2fi% "ver>^ high" priority, 65% "rnedium" 
priority and 9% at a "low" priority. Yet, in an unpublished study con- 
ducted by the New Jersey State Council on the Arts which inter- 
viewed people throughout the state, 95% of those inter\'iewed said 
"the arts should get more emphasis in grade/high schools.'*^ 

Arts Disciplints 

As part of its charge, the Literacy 
in the Arts Task I'orce set out to study five major disciplines: visual 
arts, dance, music, theatre and creative writing. Other arts courses in 
photography, design, architecture and media arts were not part of 
this survey but are included in this report from information gleaned 
ill Vital Educatioml SUitistics 1987-1988. Educators were asked to indi- 
cate how important they felt each of the five disciplines was in their 
full arts program. The scale p.wided was: essential, importafit, and 
non-essential. 

The results were as follows: 





Essential 


Important 


Non-Essentiol 


Visual Arts 


47^^/0 


51% 


2% 


Dance 


4% 


36% 


60% 


\hisic 


52% 


46% 


2% 


Theatre 


13% 


60% 


26% 


Great ivv Writing 


56'M. 


43% 


2% 



It is clear that creative writing, music and visual arts are con- 
sidered as essential parts of the arts curriculum while dance is 
not. Sixty percent (60%) of New Jersey's school districts rank dance 
as "non-essential." Theatre is also not considered essential by most 
respondents according to these findings. Still, on the average, about 
half of all school districts did consider all five of the art forms as an 
"important" part of their curriculum. ■ — 



DittridObjertivts 



New Jersey public school districts 



set critical goals each year to promote school ii '.provenient. This 
local planning process is carried out in cooperation with the state 
education department. Goals are based on a needs assessment 
process which examines student academic performance and makes 
judgments about apparent deficiencies which become the basis of a 
yearly educational plan. Respondents were asked to indicate whether, 
as part of this process, there had been an arts education objective for 
the 1987-1988 school yean Two hundred and foity-three districts 
(52%) indicated that there was such an objective. Forty- three per- 
cent (202 districts) indicated that they did not have an arts 
objective within the local planning process for the year. Twenty- 
six of the districts did not answer the question. 



goal, many used an adaptation of the State goal of: "Acquire the 
ability and the desire to express himself or herself creatively in one 
or more of the arts and to appreciate the aesthetic expressions of 
other people."^ 



concerns curriculum methods and materia Ir in aits education 
including the use and dates of curriculum guides, gnuluation credits, 
instinctional time, course enrollments, and modes of curriculum 
decision-making. 



documents which embody the intent of the local school board in 
regard to what should be taught in the schools. Guides usually 
contain learning objectives, suggested activities, and textbook 
references. These documents guide teaching practice and help to 
insure that the intent of the board is airried out in providing quality 
education to all students. Effective guides are comprehensive in that 
they include a full range of learning objectives and they are develop- 
mental in that they provide appropriate activities for each age level 
of students. 



their districts had comprehensive, development guides in the arts. 
Eighty-nine percent (418 districts) indicated that they did have 
such guides in one or more arts education subjects; 6% (43 
districts) reported that they did not have such documents. The 

following is the complete listing of the number of districts and the 
types of curriculum materials used in those districts: 



Of those districts that did have a 



CURRICULUM 




he next section of the surwy 



Curriculum guides are local 



Respondents were asked whethtr 



ERLC 





Visual 








Creative 


Curriculum Materials 


Arts 


Dance 


Music 


Theatre 


Writing 


CurriaiUim Guides 


389 


44 


Im 


129 


298 


Commercial Texts 


202 


8 


3()3 


122 


246 


Commercial Materials 


399 


13 


323 


131 


207 


Periodicals 


328 


•'^8 


241 


105 


215 


Locally Developed Materials 


351 


43 


329 


144 


272 


Media (films, slides, TV elc.) 


378 


G9 


374 


1()7 


242 


Cojnputer Software 


150 


3 


158 


25 


204 



N = 471 



In general, use of all airricular 
materials was strongest in the visual arts and music eduantion. The 
least reported use of such materials is in dance educiition. Only eight 
districts reported use of commercial texthooks in this subject as 
compared with 363 districts using them in music education. 

District guides are used most 
heavily, the survey found, in the visual arts (83%) and in music 
(83%). The use of these materials in creative writing was also consid- 
erable with 63% of districts reporting such u?^. Commercial 
textbook use was most prevalent in music (76%), creative writing 
(51%), and visual arts (42%). 

Currtmy off Moteriols 

Respondents were asked to 
indicate the dates of adoption of guides in arts education in their 
districts. The averages varied for each grade level. The overall 
average age of guides in the arts was four years. Selecting visual 
arts as a sample, this was the breakdov/n of the currency of the 
guides: 

► Twenty percent of elemental^ school guides were five years 
or older and 15% had been developed within the year. 

► Twenty-eight percent of the guides being used in middle 
schools were five years or older and 43% have been devel- 
oped within the year. 

► Of the seventy districts with junior high schools 37% had 
developed their guides within the last year and only 16% had 
guides that were five years or older. 

► There were 175 districts that responded to the high school 
component of the questionnaire of which 16% had guides 
that were five years or older and 43% had guides developed 
in the last year. 

► Of the thirty districts responding to the "Special Education" 
component, 13% had guides th;:: were five years or older and 
one third had guides that had been developed within the 
year. 
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In a rccenl survey^ of all school 
districts throughout the United States, an average of 71% of the 
school districts had curriculum, guides and 40% used texts in the 
visual arts. En New Jersey, 83% of school districts use visual aits 
curriculum guides and 43% use texts. In music, 75% of all school 
districts in the United States use curriculum guides and 51% use 
texts. In New Jersey, 82% of school districts use the guides in 
music and compared to the rest of the country, a high 77% use 
texts. Combining dance, theatre and creative writing, an average of 
41% of school districts Ihroughtoul the counlrv' used airriculum 
guides, whereas, in New Jersey, an average of 33% used curricu- 
lum guides in dance, theatre and creative writing combined. 
Almost an equal proportion (28% nationwide and 27% statewide) of 
school districts used texts in the combined art forms of IhealiC, 
dance and creative writing. 

Other types of commercial 
learning materials, such as study prints for visual instruction, were 
used by 84% of New Jersey school districts in visual arts and 70% of 
the districts used similar materials in music. They were rarely used 
in dance (6%). Locally developed materials, hnwe\'cr, were used by 
73"/n of school districts in visual arts. (i9% in music, 31% in theatre 
and 79% in creative writing, Computer software was used mostly in 
creative writing (43%), music (34%). and visual arts (32%). 

Noii-w«st«ni Cultures 

School districts were asked 
whether they had incorporated the teaching of non-western cultures 
into their arts curriculum. Seventy-seven percent (365 districts) 
indicated that they had done so; fourteen percent had not and 
another ten percent did not answer the question. 

Districts were then asked 
where in their curricula they had incorporated the teaching of non- 
western cultures. The surv^ey found that most districts have infused 
this topic into the visual art and music courses at the elementar); 
middle and senior high school levels. The following is a listing of the 
areas and grade levels into which this topic is infused: 





Elemen. 


Middle 


Junior 


Senior 


Sp. Ed. 


G&T 


Visual Arts 


268 


189 


()4 


153 


■48 


60 


Music 


27.3 


179 


60 


121 


40 


42 


Dancv 


55 




4 


20 


7 


12 


Theatre arts 


32 


35 


13 


80 


7 


20 


Creative Wrilinu 


12U 


89 


35 


82 


19 


39 



N = 471 
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Graduation Credits in Arts Eduiation 

Now Jersey requires one ercdit 
year in the arts which inckulos the fine, pnictiail or perfomiin^^ arts.'' 
The practical arts as defined by the state include: all the 1300 series 
business and office courses (typing, steno, bookkeeping, etc.); the 
1700 series of home economics courses (consumer education, child 
care nianaj^euK'nt. food i)roduction etc.); and the 1800 series indus- 
trial arts courses (i^eneral shop, j^raphic arts, aeronautics, etc.). The 
surv ey found that only nine districts (2%) required more than 
the one year credit in the arts for graduation from high school. 
However, 'M)2 districts ((v4%) chose not to respond to this question. 

Full or Portial*Yoor Progroms 

Most t)f the schools in N?w Jersey 
have full year pro.urams in the arts. There are 1 1 districts with 
elementan' schools that have a quarter year or half-year proj^'ram. 
There are also 107 school districts with middle schools and 137 
districts with either junior or senioi* hi^ii school that have quarter- 
year or half-year projj^rams as well. 

Arts Enrailmonts 

There wei'e sli.uhlly more than 
one million pupils enn)lled in New Jersey's public schools in the 
1987-1988 school year. In that year, different types of courses 
were offered and there was a total pupil enrollment figure of 
.1, 131,000. Music enrollment for the state in 1987-88 was 355,000. 
l-lnrollment in all other arts courses ("isual arts, dance, theatre and 
creative wi itin^) was 281,800. This represents a total of 63(1,800 
K-12 enrollments in arts education courses. Below is the breakdown 
in each art form and the number of teachers with arts as a specific 
subject area assij^nment. 



Art Form 


a of Courses 


Enrollments 


% of Teachers 


X'isual Arts 


3-1 


261,000 


1,923 


Dame 


.1 


800 


13 


Theatre* 




12.000 


132 


Music 


28 


:ir>r),(M)o 


l,!)90 


Crt'alive UVilinji: 


\ 


s.ooo 




Total 


79 


636.800 


•1.107 


*'rho;itri' liu'liidrs (> im'dia ;irls rom-scs with l.OOO enrolliiK'nts and i'VJ. 





If w'c compare the total arts enroll- 
ment to the total number of teachers who have arts as a specific sub- 
ject area assitjnment, we find that on the average each arts educa- 
tor is responsible for 155 students. The only other education 
program that is comparable is physiciil education where the average 
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teacher is responsible for 151 students (5..18() teacliers for 829,r)32 
enrollments). As is indicated in the chart below, on the average, arts 
educators have 75% more students in their classes than do 
math, science and business course teachers. 



Number of Students Per Teacher / 1987-88 School Year 
Arts Education Compared to Other Course Offerings 

160 - 
140 - 
120 - 
100 - 

fiO - 92 88 86 82 

60 - 73 

40 - 
20 - 

0 - 

Alls I'hvMci! S<K'i;iI KutM^jn S< k'iu'i' Mat)i Hiisiiu-e;'; Industrial 
Kdufalion I'idiuvuuni Sliidics UmK^^ta^jc Aiis 



If \V(* Study each of the individual 
art forms separately, we see that the teacher/student ratio in music 
and creative writing is almost double the number of students in 
math, science and business. On the averajje, each music teacher 
in New Jersey is responsible for 178 students, each creative 
writinfj teacher for 168 and each visual arts teacher has 136 
students. These figures compare to 102 students per teaclier in 
social studies, 92 in foreij^*'' laiiKUa^es, 88 in scietice, 8fi in i^iath, 82 
in business and office, and 73 in industrial arts. 

Number of Students Per Teacher / 1987-88 School Year 
Each Art Form Compared to Other Course Offerings 

180 - 

160 - 168 

140 - 151 

120 - >36 

- 102 
80 - 92 91 

60 - 

40 - 

20 - 

0 - 

Music Cr. I*hys. Liter- \'isual S<K"ial Kor. Tlioatro Malh Dance 
Writing; Kduc. aiurc Arts Sliidios I^'in^. 



66 

60 



Another arts-related program, literature, had 140 students for 
each teacher. Without includiiiK the 6 media arts courses, theatre 
teachers averaged 107 students. The (lO media arts and 13 dance 
teachers each averaged 70 and 60 students respectively. 
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Looking only at arts education we 
also learn from the department of education's 1987-88 fall report 
that the average class size for dance» theatre and creative writing is 
19 students. However, the average class size for visual arts and 
music is 48 students— over tv^^o and one half times the number in 
other arts classes. 

To determine if tliere had been 
any si^mificant increases or decreases in enrollment, school districts 
were asked to indicate their grades 9*12 enrollments in each of the 
five art forms for the 1986-87, 1987-88, and 1988-89 school years. 
There was an increase of about 2% in the total enrollments for 
arts education (9-12) in 1987-88 and again in 1988-89. There was 
a 2% increase in total arts enrollments in 1987-88 over the previous 
year with an additional 2,600 enrollments. There was a similar 
increase of about 2,400 enrollments in 1988-89 which represent a 
1 .8% increase over the previous year. 

Cours« Of Itrings in Arts Education 

The New Jersey State Board of 
Education has adopted as one of the State Educational Goals and 
Standards: "The public schools in New Jersey shall help every pupil 
in the State: to acquire the ability and the desire to express himself 
or 4ierself creatively in one or more of the arts and to appreciate the 
aesthetic expressions of other people/*^ However, only 402 of 508 
school districts (79%) which have elementary schools offer the 
basic visual arts course "Art-Elementary" (#1200) to their 
children. Only 43% of the districts that responded to this sur^^*y 
indicated they had a goal similar to the State Board of Education arts 
^or] within their district. 

Although 22 districts report dance 
enrollment in this survey,^*' only L'^ districts are reported offering the 
l)asic dance course (^1261) in the department of education report. 
Vital Statistics. One quarter (151) of New Jersey's school districts offer 
creative writing (#1425). Twelve districts teach writing short stories 
(^5^1429). 1 1 teach playwriting (#1430), and 4 teach the writing of 
poetr>' (^1428) as specific courses. 

The basic courses Stage/Theatre 
—Arts & Drama (#1446) taught within Communications and 
Theatre/Stagecraft I— Basic/Introduction (#1271), taught within 
Performing Arts are offered in about 180 school districts or 30% of 
all 592 school districts in the state. The media arts (Film/Radio/TV) 
are taught in approximately 90 school districts (15%) throughout the 
state. 

Please refer to appendix for complete listifig of all arts courses offered in 
school districts in New fersey durifig 1987-88 school year. 
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Instrudionai Tim« in Arts Eduuition 

Classroom instructional time 
provided for selected arts courses was reviewed in Wal Educational 
Statistics 1987-1988 ^Vid included both elementary and secondary 
schools. Elementary schools report providing two 42 minute 
class periods per week of elementary visual arts education. 
Secondary schools provide 5 periods per week at 43 minutes 
each in Art I, and Art II and Art III. The latter provide roughly the 
same amount of time for other courses examined. 



Association has recommended that elemcntai-y students have 100 
minutes of visual arts education by a certified arts teacher each 
week. In New Jersy, in those school districts teaching 
elementary art, students receive an averaj^e of 84 minutes per 
week. The data cannot confirm that the the teachers have "arts" 
certification. 



the educational proj^ram involves the supervision and evaluation of 
staff by those who have special training and special expertise. These 
functions can be carried out by the building principal, a department 
chairperson in high schools, or central office staff. The sur\'cy found 
that in 391 districts (83%), the building principal is responsible 
for both supervision of arts education staff and for their evalua- 
tion. The next group most involved were district directors, super- 
visors or coordinators. These were involved in supervision in 41% of 
districts and in evaluation of staff and program in 37% of those res- 
ponding. Department chairpersons supervised 25% of districts and 
evaluated staff in 20% of them as is indicated in the table below: 



Title 


Supervise 


Evoluote 


Assistant/Associate SuperinttMuknits 


81 


82 


Directors/Superintondents/Coordinators 


198 


178 


Huilding Administrators 


391 


393 


Department Chaii-s 


116 


98 


Other 


32 


31 



answer the item about percentage of the supervisor s time spent on 
supervision of arts programs. Of the 131 districts that did so res- 
pond, the range was from 20% to 40% involvement in 52 districts, or 
45% to 60% involvement in 23 districts. Twenty six districts 
indicated 100% involvement. 



The National Art Education 



STAFFING 




N = 471 



Most respondents (71%) did not 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 
METHODS 



Currkuluin Pelky and D*v*l«piii«nt 



urriculuni is the substance of what 
is taught in the schools. The determination of that content is a criti- 
cal concern in any study of an educational program. The issue in- 
cludes the development of local curriailar materials and the selection 
of commercial or published materials for classroom use. This survey 
found that various groups are involved in both development of 
curriailum and in selection of commercial materials for purchase 
and use in schools. 

While all major stakeholders are 
involved in the processes of curiculum development, those most 
heavily involved are arts teachers (92% in development and 86% in 
selection), principals (76% in development and 63% in selection), 
and other administrators in the order given below: 



Involvement In Curric-jlum Development 


Develop 


Select 


Board Membei-s 


218 


159 


Principals 


3()0 


300 


Alls Supervisors 


207 


202 


Other Administrators 


TiSs 


239 


Arts Teachers 


434 


412 


Other Teachei-s 


199 


175 


Artists 


40 


21 


Community Leaders 


56 


24 


Students 


86 


42 


Parents 


140 


63 


Consultants 


98 


62 



N = 471 

Only 8% of the school districts involved artists in the development of 
curriculum. Parents were involved in the development process in 
30% of the districts. 

Instrvctioii in Unique Areas 

In New Jersey, music and visual 
arts are part of a school airriculum much like social studies or 
foreign language. In dance, theatre and creative writing, however, 
instruction is provided either within other curricular departments or 
through co-curricular activities. There were several questions in the 
survey to determine what the relationship of these art forms was to 
the rest of the school's curriculum. 

Creative writing instruction is 
provided in most districts (80%) as a subject that is "infused 
into the English department" and not as a separate course. A 

much smaller proportion (5%) provide a separate creative writing 
course that is not part of the English program. Thirty-one percent 
have ro-curricular activities which teach or support activities in 
creative writing. 
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Dance instruction is provided 
within the physical education program in 197 districts (42%), 
and as a co-curricular or club activity in 129 districts (27%). 

Ten percent of the responding districts, liowever, list it "as pari of the 
curriculum equal to music and art" Most districts (66%) provide 
instruction in theatre as a co-curricuIar activity. Nineteen 
percent have theatre as part of the curriculum "equal to music and 
art." Seven percent include it as part of their speech program and 
.37% have theatre as a part of their English department. 

Modsm Teihnology in Arts Education 

To determine the impact of com- 
puuTS, synthesizers, videodiscs and the videotaping of student's 
work in the arts, the survey requested infonnation on the use of this 
equipment in the classroom. The scale provided was: currently in use, 
planned use and no planned use. The surs^ey shows that the utilization 
of modern technolog>' in the classroom centers around the computer. 
This is especi lly true in visual arts and music. Thirty-three percent 
of districts reported using computers in visual arts programs, and an 
additional 28% reported that they planned such use. An additional 
group of 91 districts reported that they had no plans for computer 
use in their visual arts programs. Fifty-six percent of districts 
reported use of the computer in teaching creative writing. Thirty- 
four percent reported use of computers in teaching music. But the 
most widespread use of modem technolog}' is the use of syn- 
thesizers in music classes reported by 247 districts (52%), The 
use of videodiscs is a modest 1 7%. The use of videotapes to record 
student work is almost universal with 356 districts (76%) 
reporting this practice. 

The Arts and Bosic SkiISs 

The relationship of the arts 
education program and the rest of the curriculum is an important 
issue in any study of arts programs in the schools. Arts educators can 
reinforce the basic skills and other aspects of the general curriculum 
in their arts classes. Conversely, content area teachers can support 
the specific strands of arts education, especially appreciation and 
cultural heritage. To what extent does this hai)pen? 

While 90% of arts educators 
offer reinforcement of the basic skills in their arts classes, res- 
pondents to the survey estimate that about 75% of the non-arts 
subject matter teachers reinforce arts heritage, arts making 
and aesthetics in their courses. 



Concepts Extensive Use Some Use No Uce 

Arts Making " 7(]% "~5%~ 

AnsCrilicism :i% i]2% 25% 

Arts llerilaKc 6% 79% [)% 

Acstht'lics 5'Mi 7r)% \2% 
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' his portion of the survey was 
designed to determine how many school districts use arts resources 
(artists and arts organizations) for their students. The questions 
related to those programs and services that students "experienced as 
audience" and the number of programs in which students 
"participated/performed/' 

Activities which Students "Experienced as Audience" In their School 
% of Districts / # of events 



Music 
Perform. 



Museum 
Outreach 



Dance 
Perform. 



Elcmentar\' 
Middle 
Junior Hij^h 
Senior Hij^h 



% 

54% 
35% 
13% 
59% 



% 

20% 
13% 
03% 
24% 



"/o 

23% 
15% 
04% 



Theatre 
Perform. 

~% r 

38% 3 

25% 2 

08% 2 

4ri% 3 



Activities which Students "Experienced as Audience" in their School 
% of Districts/# of events 

Lectures/ 
Demos 



Films 



Visiting 
Artists 



Artists in 
Residen. 



Elemenun* 
.Middle 
Junior High 
Senior High 



% 


ff 


% 




% 


# 


% 


25% 


8 


25% 


5 


25% 


3 


10% 


16% 


4 


18% 


3 


06% 


2 


O6'^o 


08% 


f) 


{)7% 


3 


05"/o 


2 


02% 


41% 


9 


48% 


4 


43% 


3 


10% 



Music is by far the most popular 
type of performance that is brought into the schools. Over 50% 
of school districts with elementary schools and high schools have 
about 5 music performances a year. Theatre performances ranked 
second at the elementary level and lecture/demonstrations ranked 
second at the high school level. Only 10% of the districts with 
elementary and high schools had Artists-in-Residence programs but 
43% of the high school districts and 25% of the elementar>' school 
districts had visiting artists. 

Activities which Students "Experienced as Audience" on Field Trips 
% of Districts / # of events 

Music Museum Dance Theatre Films Festivals 



Elemen. 
Middle 
Jr. 1-lij.^h 
Sen. Hifih 



08% 
54% 



% 

19% 
08% 
54% 



16% 
06% 
03%. 



36% 
19% 
07% 
58% 



% 
07% 
05% 
03% 
20% 



08% 
13% 
05'^^. 
49% 



Half of the school districts with 
high schools take their students to music performances, arts festivals 
and on museum, gallery and artists' studio visits. Almost 60% of 
the districts with high schools take students to theatre 
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performances. About one third of the districts with elementary 
schools took pupils on field trips to music performances, museums, 
galleries, or theatre performances. 

The next portion of the survey 
requested information on the activities in which the students 
themselves "participated or performed". 

Activities which Students "Participated/Performed" in their School 
% of Districts / # of events 





Music 


Art 




Dance 




Tlieatre 


Films/TV 


Festivals 




% H 


% 




% 


i( 


% # 


% # 


% # 


Elemen. 


58% 6 


45% 


4 


14% 


3 


25% 5 


18% 3 


13% 2 


Middle 


38% 4 


31% 


3 


09% 


2 


21% 2 


12% 2 


14% 2 


Jr. High 


16% 4 


12% 


3 


01% 


2 


08% 2 


04% 2 


05% 1 


Sen. High 


69% 11 


61%. 


5 


24% 


2 


60% 3 


29% 8 


38% 2 



Activities which Students "Participated/Performed" 



at another Location 
% of Districts / # of events 





Music 


Art 




Dance 




Theatre 


Films/TV 


Festivals 




% if 


% 


if 


% 




% # 


% H 


% # 


P'lemen. 


27% 3 


27% 


3 


06% 


1 


09% 1 


03% 1 


08% 1 


Middle 


25% 3 


21% 


2 


04% 


1 


07% 1 


04% 1 


14% 2 


Jr. High 


09% 5 


08% 


2 


01% 


1 


02% 1 


01% 1 


06% 2 


Sen. High 


64% 11 


56% 


3 


17% 


3 


33% 3 


14% 3 


45% 3 



Over half of all school districts 
(258 out of 508) with elementary schools reported 1 to 10 
musical performances by their students in their schools during 
the school year. Thirty-seven of the districts reported a range from 
10 performances to as high as 86 such musical events in a single 
year. The proportion was even higher in schools grade 9-12 where 
69% of school districts with high schools had music perform- 
ances by their students. Half of those districts offered from 1 to 7 
events in the course of the year and the other half ranged from 8 to 
91 events. 64% of these districts had their students perform at other 
locations with 70 of those districts performing from 10 to 99 times 
during the course of the year 

Art exhibits at the high school 
level were offered by 61% of those school districts. About 45% 
of the school districts with elementary schools provided exhibi- 
tion opportunities for their pupils with 10% of those districts 
^offering 10-50 exhibit opportunities in the course of the year. 

The next question which followed 
in the survey was to determine whether or not these arts resources 
were integrated into the curriculum. The question was '*are the uses 
of arts resources listed above part of a planned developmental 
sequence of learning activities?" Respondents could answer orno. 
Seventy-five percent of the responding districts use arts 
resources to support their curriculum and 20% do not. 
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As a means of helping aits 
providers learn how educators find out about arts resources, the 
survey questionnaire asked how school districts "learn of the 
availability of such arts resources." 
The results: 



Direct Mailings 442 

Newsletters 343 

Peritxiicals 319 

Newspapers 340 

Resource Guides 215 

Conferences 288 

Oral (Word of Mouth) 359 

Other Means 65 
N = 471 



The most used means of com- 
munication is direct mail which in this instance reached 90% of 
the target group. Word of mouth is the second most effective means 
of communicating this information. Resource guides and directories 
usually list artists, arts organizations and other arts providers with 
fee schedules and the types of programs and services available. The 
sur\'ey determined that this was the least effective instrument used 
by educators to make their arts resource decisions. 



ARTS SCHOOLS AND 

SKCIALARTS 

PROGRAMS 




^ecause of the availability of special 
arts programs for New Jersey students (magnet schools, special 
vocational programs, New Jersey School for the Arts, Governor s 
School of the Arts. etc.). the sur\'ey asked how many schcxjl districts 
use these various programs and services for their students. There 
was the additional request for infonnation that asked school districts 
to distinguish whether students were sent to progi'ams that had 
"open" or "selective*' enrollment. Open enrollment implies that 
there are no special requirements for a student to enter the program. 
Programs with selective enrollment would require auditions, 
portfolios or prerequisite courses of study. Only 44 school districts 
use magnet or special schools in the arts "with selective enrollment." 
Sixteen districts use special high schools or magnet schools "with 
open enrollment." 

As a follow up. the question was 
asked if these special arts programs were offered tcithin the district or 
outside the district. There was also a request for information to deter- 
mine whether there was an open enrollment or selective enrollment 
policy. Responses were: 66 school districts sent students to a pro- 
gram within the district that had "open enrollment" and 89 sent 
students to programs that had "selected enrollment." 
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Another question was whether or 
not school districts send students outside the district to special pro- 
gram(s) with either open or selective enrollment. Responses were: 18 
school districts sent students to programs outside the district that 
had an open enrollment policy and 93 districts sent students outside 
the district ^vith a selective enrollment policy. 



FACIUTIES& 
EQUIPMENT 



^n effective arts education program 
requires facilities and equipment which makes it possible to teach 
the many aspects of a comprehensive program which supports 
student learning. This includes specially equipped rooms, instru- 
ments, projectors, computer hardware and software, and art 
supplies, for example. 

This survey found varying 
degrees of adequacy in regard to both facilities and equipment in 
New Jersey public schools. For example, 302 districts reported 
having elementary or middle schools with auditoriums. This is 59% 
of the 508 districts which include elementar>^ and middle schools in 
the state. But 203 of the 280 districts with high schools have such 
facilities. Most elementar>^ schools districts have cafetoriums rather 
than auditoriums. 

The survey also found that in 
elementary districts, or districts which include elementary schools: 

► Fifty-three percent have music rooms. 

► Fifty-three percent have art rooms. 

► Only thirteen percent have music practice rooms. 

► Very few districts had darkrooms or dance studios. 

Regarding districts which include 
middle and junior high schools, the data are difficult to interpret 
because, while there are only 63 approved junior high schools in the 
state, there are numerous other districts which refer to schools as 
junior high schools. Hence, for purposes of this anlaysis, the 
numbers of such schools are combined. There are 258 schools with a 
grade span that could be considered middle or junior; specifically 
grades 7 and 8. Of this group, using survey data, the following are 
the survey findings: 

► Seventy-six percent had auditoriums. 

► Fifty-five percent have music practice rooms. 

► All have art rooms. 

► Few have dance studios, visual arts studios or small theaters. 

► 'Rventy-six percent have photographic darkrooms. 
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F'inally, for high school facilities in districts which include at least 
one high school or have many, the following results were obtained: 

► Seventy-six percent have art rooms. 

► Seventy-five percent have music rooms. 

► Seventy-three percent have auditoriums. 

► Sixty-one percent have music practice rooms. 

► Theaters, and visual arts and dance studios are found in only 
a few districts. 

Equipment 

In arts programs, equipment is 
needed in theaters, studios, photographic laboratories, and includes a 
broad array of often costly items such as kilns, musical instruments, 
printmaking devices, sound and lighting equipment and computer 
hardware and software. 

In general, elementary districts 
tended to report having more equipment on hand than the other 
school levels. It sould be remembered that these data were 
reported by district, not by school and that reported frequencies 
mean that some schools in that district of a given type have the 
specified item but not necessarily all of the schools. 

Elementary schools are best 
equipped with art supplies (75%), musical instruments (69%), 
projectors (69%), and video equipment (67%). Middle schools are 
best provided with art supplies, projectors, and musical instruments. 
Junior and senior high schools have the same profile with better 
provisions in the area of photographic equipment. 

^ w^rt educators use a variety of 
procedures for evaluating student growth and development, 
including tests, product evaluations and portfolio reviews. This 
sur\'ey found that the most frequent use of most of these 
evaluation procedures occurs in visual arts, music and creative 
writing. In numbers of districts reporting use of these procedures, 
the data for most frequent methods used were as follows: 



Procedure Art Music Writing 

Teacher-made Tests 303 367 253 

Product Evaluations 402 224 298 

Perfomiance Evaluations 268 384 169 

Portfolio 234 18 91 

Standardized Tests 23 46 87 
N =471 





In those few districts where dance 



is taught, performance evaluation is most often used, followed by 
teacher-made tests and product evaluations. In theatre, the most 
com.mon evaluation procedure (used in 180 districts) was perform- 
ance e\'aluation, followed by teacher-made tests (126) and product 
e\^luation (103). Only two districts had standardized tests in dance 
and 4 districts had them in theatre. On the average 26 districts used 
artists to evaluate students in each of the art forms (from a high of 52 
districts in visual arts to 9 in dance.). 



responded to this section of the sur\'ey, an overall analysis cannot be 
made on funding for arts education in New Jersey. The following 
information may be used as an hidication of funding information from 
the data that was collected. 



education progi'ams from sources outside of the regular school budget, 
the survey requested each district to provide the total amounts of 
funds contributed for that purpose. Contributions to the 83 school 
districts with elementary schools that responded to this question 
ranged from $100 to $97,000; in the 36 districts with middle schools 
from $100 to $17,000; in the 9 districts with junior high schools from 
$250 to $3,500; and in rhe 32 districts with high schools that 
responded to the survey, the contributions ranged from $275 to 
$44,735. The total amount of money raised by these 160 school 
districts was $715,000 for an average of $4^00 per district. If 
this amount per district is projected to all 592 operating districts in the 
state, then approximately $2.5 million is raised annually outside of 
school funds to provide support for arts education programs. This is 
compared to arts education support by the Geraldine R. Dodge 
Foundation in the amount of $1 million and the New Jersey State 
Arts Council support of $1.5 million in Fiscal Year 1990. 

Of the districts that responded in this category, we learn that the 
monies were used as follows: 

► Professional Staff Development in the Arts (4%) 

► Purchase of Materials (13%) 

► In-District Special Programs in the Arts (22%) 

► Arts Resources such as F'ield Trips (27%) 

► Other Arts Resources such as Visiting Artists. Exhibits, 
Performances (31%) 

A major source of these additional funds came from parent 
organizations. Other sources included grants, foundation support, 
admission fees, private donations and special fundraising activities. 



FUNDING 




ecause too few of the districts 



To measure the support for arts 
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Number of Sckool Districts Which Offftred Arts Courses In 
1987-1988 



Course # 


Course Title 


K-8 


9-12 


K.12 


Spec* Totol 


VIsuoi Arts 


Art* 


















Okji 


o 




1 o 


402 


1201 
















1 n t rnrl 1 iri" i on 

i 1 ILl KJ\.I UlL/l 1 


\ \ 


154 


54 


1 1 


219 


1202 




23 


140 


13 


3 


1 Ad 


1203 


Art III 


3 


120 


3 


7 


133 


1204 


Art IV 


1 


1 


87 


7 


96 


1205 


Art A lAr^rfi/'iQtion 
rvp^JI CLlaLlUIl 


3 


19 








1210 


Art Histop.'^ 


4 


17 






21 


1229 


Art InHPT'»f>nrIf*nt ^tiiHv 


4 


26 




3 


33 


Crafts: 














1230 


Crji f t Q- P 1 p rrtP n tP r\' 


10 


5 




4 


19 


1231 


Crsfls I'Bflsic Introduction 


2 


73 


2 


^) 


82 


1232 


Crnfts II Iiitcniicdifltc 




19 


1 


1 


21 


1233 


Crafts III 




12 






12 


1234 


Crafts IV 




7 




1 


8 


1235 


Pr^ftc QtnHin 




9 






9 


1236 




2 


65 


4 




75 


1237 


Jewelry 


1 


18 






20 


1238 


Ix^dthcr 




1 








1239 


Pottery 


1 


8 






9 


Fin* Arts 














1241 


Media-Comp.-Desigii I 














Basic/Introduction 


4 


66 


2 


5 


77 


1242 


Media-Composition-Desif^n II 


1 


35 


1 


1 


38 


1243 


Studio Art 




57 


2 


3 


62 


1244 


Painting-Drawing- Basic/ 














Introduction 


1 


88 


6 


6 


101 


1245 


Painting-Drawing II 




42 


1 


2 


45 


1246 


Brush/Oil 


-. 


8 




1 


9 


1247 


Charcoal 


— 


3 




— 


3 


1248 


Pen/Pencil 


1 


6 


— 


— 


7 


1249 


Water Colors 


1 


4 


— 


— 


5 


1250 


Silk Screen 


1 


3 








4 


1251 


Sailpture 


3 


18 


— 


2 


23 


Applied Art! 












1281 


Calligraphy 


1 


10 


1 


— 


12 


1282 


Cartooning 




7 






7 


1283 


Illustration 


1 


29 




1 


31 


1284 


Photography 


1 


84 


2 


4 


91 


1285 


Print Making 


1 


11 


1 


1 


14 


Damo 














P*rforffltng Arts: 












1261 


Dance I-Basic/Introduction 


1 


11 




1 


13 


1262 


Dance II 


2 


5 


1 




8 


1263 


Ballet 










0 


1264 


Ball Room 










0 


1265 


Jazz 






1 




1 


1266 


Modem (All Others Not 














Above) 




2 






2 



•Spec includes Special Education, Gifted & Talented, and the non-coded programs when 
listed exclusively 
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Course ff Course Title ^ K-8 9-12 K02 Spec* Totol 

Performing Arts; 

1271 Theatre/SuiRf Craft 





I'Basic/lntro. 


6 


16 


2 


5 


30 


1272 


Thcatre/Sta^'e Craft 11 


1 


12 




2 


15 


1273 


Cinematography 




3 


— 


— 


3 


1274 


'lelevision Production 


2 


7 


— 


4 


13 


Communications: 












1445 


Radio Broadcastinjr 




13 


] 


1 


15 




Slage/Theatrc-Arts and Drama 


(i 


126 


1] 


7 


150 


1447 


Cinema/TV Producl if his 


(1 


47 






58 


Vocational: 












2()43 


Radio BroadcastinK^: Distrit't 














Number not availabU'-Ibtal 














students enrolled: 53 












2(>45 


Television Production; District 














Numlx?r not available-Ic)tai 














Students Enrolled: ()30 












Music 














Appreciation— Camprehansion— History ond Theory: 










21U0 


Music Comprehensivc-Cxrades 
















330 








330 


2101 


Music Comprehensive-Cirades 














7-8 


158 




;^ 


43 


204 


2102 


Music Comprehensive-Cirades 














^M2 


1 


2(i 


4 


4 


31 


2103 


Music Appreciation 


17 


46 


fi 


1 1 


79 


2104 


nistor>' of Music 


4 


15 


2 




21 


210:1 


Music Theor>' I 


5 


125 


4 


8 


142 


2iori 


Music Theor>' II 




44 




1 


45 


2107 


ArTan^^inK-Coniposin^- 














ConductinR 


1 


12 




1 


14 


2108 


Orchestration 




4 




1 


5 


Instrumtntal: 












2110 


Music Instaimental-Grades K-6 


245 




3 


13 


261 


2111 


Music Instrumental-Grades 7-8 


192 


1 


5 


13 


211 


2112 


Music Instnimental-Grades 9-12 


1 


81 


9 




96 


2113 


Instalment Lessf)ns 


49 


91 


67 


16 


223 


2114 


Band 


64 


93 


78 


12 


247 


211'") 


Concert F^and 


24 


49 


11 


4 


88 


2116 


Dance Band 




2 






2 


2117 


]rzz Band 


9 


38 


1 


1 


49 


2118 


Marching Band 




35 


6 


4 


45 


2119 


Ensemble 


5 


23 


2 


1 


31 


2120 


Orchestra 


19 


32 


21 


3 


75 


VoCOl! 














2130 


Chorus-Grades K-6 


191 


1 


1 


9 


202 


2131 


Chorus-Grades 7-8 


162 


1 


5 


9 


177 


2132 


Chorus-Grades 9-12 




178 


7 


12 


197 


2:33 


Advanced Choais 


4 


52 


4 


7 


6? 


2134 


Acappclla Choir 


1 


11 




3 


15 


2135 


Concert Choir 


5 


86 


2 


3 


96 


2136 


Gospel Choir 




3 






3 


2137 


Madrigal Choir 


1 


19 


1 


1 


22 



•Spec includes Special Education, Gifted & Talented, and the non-coded programs when 
listed exclusively 
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Coursed Course TiHe 


K.8 


9-12 


K-12 


Spec* Total 


CrMtivt Writing 


M'-^f) d'f^Mlivf* VVriJiTin" 


25 


109 


12 




ITil 


1428 Hooirv 
















1 1 




1 


1 0 


\-\'\{) St;R'r* WVitiiUT.Piriv^ 








1 


1 1 


UtMfvrt 












Literature: 












1 <1 1 1 It£>»-r3f 1 1f* k 1 




iii) 


1 




i Q 


1 1 ix'^ 1 if <li-^l t <t-J 1 II 




1 7 






22 


11^'^ T 1 1 rkv»<^ ^1 ivi^ 111 

1 -1 Do L*ut*raiurC' 1 1 1 




'J 1 
J 1 




■ 


21 


I'll)'! i^utfrtiuirC'i V 




or 






35 














i'iij«) rYiriCrtii i^iit rtiiiin 




.} 




1 


4 


145(i American Litt*ralun.* 




48 




2 


50 


1'15^ Asicin Liloraluro 




n 
,i 






3 


1'1;)8 h,nKHsh Liti-'nUuro 




1 li 

4n 




3 


49 






•) 




1 


n 
O 


I'Jt^O drcek nnd Roninn I^ilorniuro 




7 






7 


I'lni VAorici Liioraiure 




36 


1 


"7 


39 


14(i2 I'viistcrn World Lilorntiirc 










2 


i'it),> wt'sit m N>orici i^iicrntUR* 




7 






7 


LiTVrciry rorni! 












14 H5 Autobio^^niphy/Bioj^raphy 




5 




2 


10 


14 no niijiiCcU LfUcidturc 




1 


1 




2 


1467 Mytholoj^y 


1 


12 




— 


13 


1 468 Nc)vc»l-(BiogrHphicfll/Hist()ric<il/ 












Mystery/Roniance) 




17 






17 


wn./ 1 nijosopny 


1 


8 


2 




1 1 




1 
1 


< 

4 




1 


() 


1471 Poctrv' 










1 


1472 Short Stories 


1 


9 






10 


Literary Ptrlodst 












1475 17th Century Literature 




1 






1 


1476 18th Centun- Literature 










0 


1477 1 9th Century Literature 




2 






o 


1478 20th Century' Literature 




12 






12 


1479 Ancient Literature 




2 






2 


1480 Medieval Literature 


1 








1 


148 1 Age of Shakespeare 


7 


20 


1 


1 


29 


1482 Modern Literature 


3 


20 


1 


1 


25 



•Spec includes SixTial Educjition, Gifted & Talented, nnd Die non -coded programs when 
listed exclusively 

End Notc^ 



'New Jersey Dciwrtnicnt *'f ICdutalion. \tial Edutatiimal SUit'^hcs. Vol. I Si II., 1997-ii8. 
'An MIS (Management InlomiatioR S\^;tcms) number was as^iignc^l to the ^wr\v\' by the N'cw Jcrsi'y 
IX'partmcnt of Educalion to ensure a ri>sponsc' by school diRtncts. 

^Approximately 25 of these sca)nfiar>- schiK)ls include 7th and 8lh Knidcs. E^Iease R^fer to Vital Ivduoi- 
twjvjl Slahstia; ISdJim, \blumr /. paRe 9 

<(k:tty Center for Education in the Arts Bfyund Crtnhng: TV PkcfforArt in Ammca's Sckoobi. Gotty 
Center: Ij>sAnj^elcs. California 1985. 

H'npublished report b>' the Nev,-Jeniey Stale Council on the Art« on Values & L:fc'stvles(\'AI.S) 
*Ncu- Jerw^y Administratis Code 6:8-2.1(b)9. 

^"Public School Disiria Poliaes and Practice? in Selected Aspects of Arts & I lumamties Instruttion" 
by I '.S. Department of Education, Offia- of Edut^atioiu'l Rt-search and Iinprpu-meni ihrouKh its Fast 
Response Sur\x7 S^-stem 0-RSS). WashinKton, DC. 

"Ncu- Jersev Administratis Code 6:a-7.(cK» 

*lbid. 

'^^iotne of these districts may offer dance credit in Phi-sical Education rather than in the PerforminK Arts. 
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